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HON.  JOHN  REYNOLDS,  OF  ILLINOIS, 


ON 


THE  APPORTIONMENT  BILL. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  26.  1842. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  proper  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

ortant  subjects  that  can  be  discussed  in  this  nation. 

consider  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  the 
great  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It 
is  in  this  forum,  where  popular  rights  are  better  se- 
cured, and  will  be  longer  preserved,  than  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  the  Government.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  extremely' interesting  to  the  people  to  have 
ithe  House  of  Representatives  so  organized,  so  con- 
stituted, as  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  preserve 
their  liberties,  which  are  secured  to  them  in  this 
body  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I maintain  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is, 
under  our  constitution  of  government,  the  greatest 
deliberative  body,  the  greatest  assemblage  of  men 
on  earth,  which  ever  did  exist,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge. 

This  assertion  startles  some  of  my  friends;  but, 
before  I take  my  seat,  I will  prove  this  proposition 
to  be  true.  I pretend  not  to  say  that  the  present 
members  of  this  House  are  greater  or  better  than 
their  predecessors  were,  or  than  their  successors 
may  be.  I only  mean  to  say,  and  prove,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  form  of  our  government,  the  greatest  body 
on  earth,  or  that  ever  did  exist. 

There  are  many  nations  whose  population  is 
much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  United 
States;  but  this  vast  population,  in  no  other  country 
except  the  United  States,  is  represented  in  anybody, 
that  is  so  immediately  and  directly  connected  with 
the  people  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I consider  that  the'  people  in  all  nations  are  the 
jreal  source  of  power.  Although  a king  may  not 
hold  his  royalty  direct  from  the  people,  yet  he  must 
depend  on  his  subjects  for  support,  in  war  and  in 
ipeace. 

Under  our  Constitution  and  form  of  government, 
the  people  are  the  sovereigns  and  the  source  of  all 
political  power. 

If  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  as- 
semble together,  and  transact  the  public  business, 
this  convention  would  be  the  greatest  body  of  peo- 


ple on  earth.  It  would  be  composed  of  upwards 
of  seventeen  millions  of  human  beings.  But,  as 
this  whole  number  of  people  cannot  assemble  to- 
gether, the  next  largest  number  representing  ihe 
whole  that  can  come  together,  and  transact  the 
public  business  for  the  whole  people,  must  be  the 
next  greatest  body! ! This  assemblage  is  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is,  in  truth,  a kind  of  fac 
simile  and  mirror  of  the  people — presumed  to  rep- 
resent them  in  every  particular. 

Under  no  form  of  government,  spreading  over  so 
many  people,  are  the  elections  for  members  so  fre- 
quent and  so  pure  as  in  the  United  States.  Every 
two  years,  members  are  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  as  frequent  as  practi- 
cable. In  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  all 
the  male  citizens  who  have  reached  maturity 
have  a voice  in  the  election  of  the  members  to  this 
House;  and  these  elections  are  generally  conduct- 
ed with  propriety  and  purity. 

In  the  Constitution  is  the  following  provision: 

“And  the  eleciors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  Legislatures.” 

This  is  a most  wise  and  salutary  regulation.  The 
basis  of  representation  is  the  same  both  in  the  Slate 
and  in  the  National  Governments.  Both  are  based 
on  the  principles  of  equality  and  on  the  same  elec- 
tors. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
every  white  male  inhabitant  who  resides  in  the 
State  six  months,  and  is  a resident  of  the  district 
where  he  votes,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  is  en- 
titled to  vote  for  members  to  this  House.  This 
freedom  and  liberality  in  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  operates  no  injury  to  the  State;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  creates  energy  and  imerest  in  all 
classes  of  the  people  to  sustain  the  free  institutions 
of  the  country.  In  our  State,  we  have  no  disfran- 
chised classes  of  men.  The  right  of  self-govern- 
ment is  extended  to  all;  and  all,  in  return,  take  a 
most  lively  interest  in  the  proper  administration  of 
all  the  public  business  of  the  State  and  General 
Governments.  While  this  spirit  prevails  in  the 
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hearts  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  (which  I hope  may 
be  forever,)  the  whole  machinery  of  self-govern- 
ment will  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  to  ad- 
vance, in  ail  eminent  degree,  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  blessing  of  universal  suffrage 
does  not  prevail  in  all  the  States,  as  it  does  in  Illi- 
nois. In  some  few  States  the  property  qualifica- 
tion is  adopted;  and  thereby  many  virtuous  and 
intelligent  citizens  are  deprived  of  this  inestimable 
right  of  freemen.  In  some  States,  because  a man 
is  poor — no  difference  what  may  be  his  intelligence 
and  moral  worth — he  is  disfranchised  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a freeman.  Under  these  regulations,  a 
man  owning  a pony,  for  instance,  may  be  entitled 
to  a vote;  and  his  neighbor,  with  equal  or  more  in- 
telligence and  patriotism,  may  be  excluded,  because 
he  has  not  a pony. 

[Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  asked:  “In  that  case, 
which  votes — the  man  or  the  horse!”] 

Mr.  Reynolds  answered  that,  in  substance,  it 
was  the  horse  that  voted;  and  he  did  it  by  the  man, 
as  his  agent.  This  great  defect  and  misfortune  in 
the  elective  franchise  is  confined  10  a very  few 
States;  and  enlightened  public  opinion,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  soon  correct  it. 

The  General  Government,  being  based  on  a cor- 
rect construction  of  the  Constitution,  is  the  most 
perfect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  wisely  bal- 
anced Government  on  earth.  In  all  its  various  de- 
partments, it  is  based  on  the  principles  of  equality. 
Those  principles  guaranty  its  perfection,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  also  its  long  duration.  It  is  a wise  and  sal- 
utary provision  contained  in  the  charter  itself,  that 
it  is  a Government  ol  limited  and  delegated  powers, 
reserving  to  the  States  all  the  power  which  they 
may  i ightfully  enjoy  under  a strict  and  limited  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  have  no  undefined  power  in 
th.eir  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  form  any  pretext  to  in- 
fringe on  State  rights  or  State  sovereignties.  In 
fact,  the  General  Government  is  bound  to  guaranty 
to  each  State  “a  republican  form  of  government;” 
which  excludes  the  idea  of  encroachment.  Judg 
ing  on  the  theory  of  the  Government,  and  on  the 
experience  of  more  than  fifty  years,  in  its  practical 
operation,  a great  majority  of  the  people  have  de- 
cided for  the  election  of  the  members  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  district,  in  preference  to 
the  general -ticket  system.  The  Constitution  au- 
thorizes Congress,  whenever  they  deem  it  expe- 
dient, to  adopt  the  district  system  throughout  the 
Union;  and  thereby  secure  the  uniformity  of  the 
election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  course  of  policy  is  the  reverse  of  an  intru- 
sion of  ihe  United  States  on  the  State  Governments, 
and  cannot  be  construed  into  a usurpation  of  State 
rights.  All  the  power  the  States  ever  exercised  on 
this  subject  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Constitn 
tion  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  in  fact,  relieving 
the  States  from  the  exercise  of  a power  which  the 
General  Government  deems  proper  and  expedient 
to  use  itself. 

The  State  Constitutions  gave  the  State  Govern- 
ments no  power  whatever  on  the  occasion;  and  as 
the  States,  under  their  own  constitutions,  had  no 
such  authority,  how  or  where  can  the  usurpation 
exist!  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  ex 
ercising  a power  that  never  belonged  to  the  States, 
cannot  be  infringing  on  State  rights  or  State  sove- 
reignty. Can  the  Government  usurp  from  itself! 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Madison, 


(which  remarks  were  elicited  by  Mr.  Monroe,)  in 
the  year  1788,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  which 
was  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  that  uniformi- 
ty, as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  was 
the  object  of  this  constitutional  provision.  Mr. 
Madison  said: 

‘‘With  respect  to  the  other  point,  it  was  thought  that  the  reg- 
ulation ot  time,  place,  amt  manner  of  electing  the  Representa- 
tives, should  be  uniform  throughout  the  continent.  Some 
States  might  regulate  the  elections  on  principles  of  equality, 
ttnd  others  might  regulate  them  otherwise  This  diversity 
would  be  obviously  unjust.  Elections  are  regulated  now  un- 
equally in  some  States,  particularly  South  Carolina,  with  re- 
spect to  Charleston,  which  is  represented  by  ihiiiy  members. 

' Should  the  people  of  any  State,  by  any  means,  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  it  was  judged  proper  that  it  should  be 
remedied  hy  tile  General  Government.  It  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  fix  time,  place,  arid  mantlet  of  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Constitution;  it  w.  s found  necessary  to  leave 
the  regulation  of  these  to  the  State  Governments,  as  being  best 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  people,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Government,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duo-  uniformity,  and  prevent  itsown  dissolution.” 

Not  only  will  uniformity  of  the  election  of  mem- 
beis  of  the  House  be  established  by  the  district  sys- 
tem, which  is  so  desirable,  but  the  will  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  will  be  more  purely  repre- 
sented than  by  any  other  mode.  The  large  States 
cannot  unite,  and  conspire,  by  general  ticket,  to 
oppress  the  small  ones;  which  were  the  grounds 
most  to  be  feared  by  the  'fathers  of  the  republic, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  their  pos- 
terity. 

It  will  be  seen,  bv  this  short  view  of  the  subject, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  people,  and  more  directly  their 
Representatives,  than  can  be  found  to  exist  between 
the  legislative  assembly  and  the  people  of  any  other 
country. 

If  this  House  were  composed  of  men  in  their  pri- 
vate individual  capacities,  and  not  representing  the 
nation,  it  would  be  a cpmmon  assembly,  and  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  thousands  of  others  of  similar 
character.  But  this  House  is  composed  of  the  di- 
rect and  immediate  representatives  of  seventeen 
millions  of  people.  The  members  of  this  House 
do  not  sit  here  in  their  individual  private  charac- 
ters; but  they,  having  the  breath  of  political  life  in- 
fused into  them  by  the  people,  compose  this  body 
as  the  direct  offspring  of  the  people,  and  nearer  the 
people  than  any  other  assembly  of  men. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  removed  one 
step  farther  from  the  people,  and  does  not  so  direct- 
ly and  immediately  represent  the  people  as  does  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senators  are  elect- 
ed, not  by  the  sovereign  people  themselves,  but  by 
the  State  Legislatures  ; and  their  duties  are,  to  rep- 
resent more  particularly  State  rights  and  State  sove- 
reignties. 

Although  the  American  Senate  is  one  of  the  most 
august  bodies  in  existence,  yet,  in  its  political  power, 
it  must  yield  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  has  not  only  the  common  powers  of  legisla- 
tion equal  to  the  Senate,  in  ordinary  cases,  but  all 
measures  for  the  raising  of  revenue  must  originate 
in  it.  This  provision  in  the  Constitution  gives  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  entire  control  of 
Ihe  purse  of  the  nation.  This  is  the  greatest  con-  j 
trolling  power  in  any  country,  and  will  always  gov-  I 
ern  the  balance,  if  wisely  exercised. 

Many  European  nations  have  a greater  popula- 
tion than  the  United  States;  but  at  the  same  time,  i 
under  the  forms  of  their  governments,  the  electors 
for  members  of  their  legislative  assemblies  are  not 
so  numerous  in  any  other  Government  as  in  the 
United  States.  I am,  therefore,  clearly  satisfied 
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that  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the  forms 
of  our  government,  is  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant assemblage  of  Representatives  on  earth ; and, 
for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  the  utmost  care 
and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  its  just  and 
proper  organization. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  Congress 
is  almost  unlimited  in  deciding  on  the  number  of 
members  composing  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  State,  no  matter  how  small,  is  entitled  to  one 
member;  and  the  ratio  cannot  be  below  thirty  thou- 
sand : these  are  the  only  restrictions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Reason  and  experience  both  combine  to  es- 
tablish the  position  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  larger 
the  body,  so  the  same  be  practicable  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business,  so  much  the  more  safe 
are  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  increase  the  ratio  so  that 
each  State  will  have  but  one  member,  and  thereby 
the  House  be  composed  of  a member  from  each 
State — twenty-six  in  number.  No  statesman  will 
say  that  our  liberties,  and  the  principles  ot  free  gov- 
ernment, would  be  safe  in  such  a dilemma.  How 
could  one  member  from  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
example — a State  containing  almost  two  millions 
and  a half  of  people — be  capable  of  representing 
his  constituency'?  This  organization  would  be  the 
utter  annihilation  of  the  representative  principle 
of  the  Government,  and  the  establishment  of  a pu- 
trid aristocracy.  This  is  an  extreme  case;  and  the 
nearer  we  approach  it  the  worse  will  it  be  for  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Government,  until  we  reach 
it ; and  ip  that  event,  our  liberties  and  free  institu- 
tions will  cease  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  numerous  the  House  of  Representatives, 
so  the  same  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  the 
more  durable  will  be  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  small  increase  of  the  expen- 
diture of  money  to  sustain  a large  in  preference  to 
a small  House,  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties  and  independence.  It  is, 
in  my  judgment,  the  best  use  which  a nation  can 
possibly  make  of  the  small  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended on  a large  House  .over  a small  one.  No 
man,  who  loves  his  country,  will  ever  object  to  this 
small  expenditure,  when  it  is  for  the  preservation 
of  the  most  essential  rights  of  the  people. 

The  increase  of  the  members  of  the  House,  at 
this  time,  to  three  hundred,  would  not  be  more  than 
the  proportionable  growth  of  the  people. 

In  1790,  the  House  of  Reps,  had  105  members. 
In  1800,  “ “ 141  “ 

In  1910,  “ 11  183  “ 

In  1820,  “ “ 212  “ 

In  1830,  “ “ 242  “ 

The  ratio  for  the  following  years  was — 

In  1790,  33,000  for  a member. 

In  1800,  33,000  “ 

In  1810,  35,000  “ 

In  1820,  40,000  “ 

In  1830,  47,700 

There  can  be  nothing  improper  in  the  increase 
of  the  House  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  reasonable,  and  will  be  justified  by  an 
intelligent  and  enlightened  people.  The  increased 
expenses  of  the  House  would  be  no  more  a bur- 
den to  the  present  population,  than  the  former  ex- 
penditures were  to  the  people  of  that  day. 

In  a large  body,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  ex- 
ert any  improper  influence  than  in  a small  one. 
Executive  dictation,  bank  influence,  or  any  other 


wrong  impression,  would  be  less  liable  to  operate 
on  large  numbers  than  small.  It  is  much  easier 
to  tamper  with  a small  number  than  with  large 
ones.  There  is  no  one  principle  better  established 
in  political  science  than  the  above;  and  no  practical 
man  will  ever  contradict  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  strongly  inclined  to  increase 
the  number  of  members  in  the  House,  for  another 
and  a more  interested  consideration.  All  mankind 
are  influenced  by  interest;  and,  when  it  doe  not  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  others,  it  is  not  unjustifiable. 

I am  directly  interested  for  my  State  in  this  subject. 

1 freely  confess  that  I will  most  willingly  swap  off 
a fraction  of  fifty-two  thousand  and  upwards  for* 
another  member  of  Congress  for  Illinois.  As  the 
vote  of  the  committee  now  stands,  at  60,500  souls 
for  each  member,  there  are  but  seven  members  al- 
lotted to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  leaving  to  her  a 
fraction  of  52,550. 

Although  this  is  an  extreme  hard  case,  yet  if  it  be 
not  right  and  just  to  make  the  alteration,  I would 
not  urge  it  on  the  consideration  of  this  committee. 
But  I am  clearly  satisfied  that  no  member  of  this 
committee  will  be  disposed  to  do  such  manifest  in- 
justice to  the  State  of  Illinois,  when  he  understands 
the  whole  ground  on  which  the  case  is  based. 

I presume  no  State  in  the  Union  ever  populated 
with  such  unparalleled  rapidity  as  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  done.  Judging  from  our  former  increase 
of  population,  and  other  circumstances,  I doubt  not 
that  we  have  increased  since  the  year  1840,  when 
the  census  was  taken,  at  least  another  member. 

In  1818,  when  our  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment were  formed,  we  had  barely  40,000  inhabit- 
ants— 

In  1820,  we  had  - - 55,211 

In  1830,  we  had  - - 157,445 

In  1840,  we  had  - - 476,184 

Calculating  from  these  statements,  which  are  ta- 
ken from  official  documents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
population  of  Illinois  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  every  ten  years 
since  the  year  1820;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  the 
contrary  why  it  will  not  increase  at  the  same,  or 
greater,  ratio  for  the  next  ten  years.  Under  this 
calculation,  we  will  have  in  Illinois,  in  1850,  one 
million  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-two  inhabitants. 

If  these  estimates  be  correct,  would  it  not  be  ex- 
tremely unjust  that  almost  a million  and  a half  of 
souls  should  be  represented  in  Congress,  in  1850, 
by  only  seven  members'? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I do  not  believe  these  calcula- 
tions for  the  future  increase  of  the  population  of 
Illinois  are  wild  or  visionary;  but  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  founded  on  just  and  correct  principles. 
There  are  the  same  inducements,  or  greater,  to 
continue  the  increase  of  population,  as  have  existed 
heretofore  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  State  there  are  35,941,902  acres  of 
land,  by  actual  survey.  Out  of  this  quantity, 
19,374,674  acres  of  the  public  land  remained  un- 
sold on  the  31st  December,  1841,  and  16,567,228 
acres  have  been  sold,  and  otherwise  appropriated 
by  the  General  Government;  1,668,655  acres  of 
the  above  quantity  of  land  was  granted  to  the  State 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  with  those  of  the  Mississippi; 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  &c.  These  dona- 
tions will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  emigrants  as  well 
as  the  present  settlers. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  exhibits,  that  a great 
quantity  (over  one-half)  of  all  the  lands  in  the  State 
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is  subject  to  sale  at  SI  25  per  acre.  And  to  all  these 
public  lands  a pre-emption  is  given,  that  will  secure 
the  actual  settler  in  his  labor  for  one  year  after  he 
commences  his  improvement.  He  is  also  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  any  tax  on  the  lands  he  enters, 
for  five  years  after  the  sale  from  the  Government. 

These  are  great  advantages  and  inducements  for 
emigration.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  together 
with  the  advantages  of  navigation,  renders  this 
State,  for  fanners,  the  most  desirable  location  in 
the  Union.  It  is  healthy,  and  almost  every  acre  in 
it  will  admit  of  profitable  cultivation. 

In  Illinois  we  have  no  mountains,  or  scarcely  any 
impediments  to  prevent  the  entire  cultivation  of  the 
whole  State.  There  is  no  country  on  the  globe 
where  so  small  extent  of  the  surface  will  be  found 
unavailable  and  unfit  for  profitable  cultivation,  as 
in  Illinois 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  institution  and  conve- 
nience to  invite  emigration  now  exist  in  the  State. 
A large  surplus  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  and  almost  every  improve- 
ment found  in  the  old  States  may  also  be  had  in 
Illinois  for  the  accommodation  of  ihe  people.  Pri- 
mary schools,  and  all  the  ordinary  institutions  for 
the  promotion  of  education,  are  in  complete  opera- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  State  that  have  been  settled 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  same  accommoda- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  are 
progressing  with  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

We  have  one  link  in  a vast  chain  of  contempla- 
ted public  improvements  completed.  The  rqilroad 
from  the  seat  of  government  at  Springfield  to  the 
Illinois  river — a distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles — is 
in  complete  operation. 


Other  improvements  are  almost  finished,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  companies  for 
completion. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  a person  visiting  Illi- 
nois, and  seeing  the  great  advantages  which  that 
State  possesses  over  the  worn-out,  barren  Stater,  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  would  remain 
one  day  quiet  on  lands  that  yield  him  so  little  re- 
ward for  his  toil  and  labor,  in  comparison  to  the 
profits  he  would  reap  from  cultivating  good  soil. 
As  die  eyes  of  the  people  open  to  these  i'acts,  so  will 
the  emigration  crowd  to  the  West,  and  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  particular, — for  it  is,  of  all  the  West, 
the  most  desirable. 

Taking  all  these  advantages  into  consideration, 
am  I not  warranted  in  saying  that  in  1850  Illinois 
will  contain,  in  all  probability,  a million  and  a half 
of  soulsl 

These  considerations  will  show  the  manifest  in- 
justice that  would  be  done  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
were  the  ratio  to  remain  (as  the  last  vote  of  the 
committee  has  placed  it)  at  60,500,  and  leaving  to 
her  such  a large  fraction,  as  above  stated.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee,  in  performing 
that  common  justice  which  one  honest  man  expects 
from  another,  must  take  into  consideration  the 
probable  increase  or  diminution  of  the  population 
of  certain  States  and  sections  of  country,  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  fractions.  These  fractions  will 
exist;  and  the  committee  will  so  adjust  them  as  to 
do  justice  to  all  concerned.  This  is  all  I desire  for 
the  State  of  Illinois:  and  this,  I presume,  will  be 
granted  her.  , 


